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THE ALDINE. 



AUTUMN. 
From the French of Lamartine. 

Hail, forests, for this remnant of the crown of green you bear, 
Though yellow on the grassy floor lies many a fallen leaf, 

Welcome bright days : the mourning robe that nature soon 
must wear, 
Befits the sadness that I feel, and mingles with my grief. 

I follow with a dreamy step the solitary way ; 

I love to see once more, although this time may be the last, 
The slowly setting, clouded sun, whose weak and feeble ray 

Scarce lights the path my feet must tread along the forest vast. 

In these sad days of autumn, when all nature seems to die, 
The very veil that hides her face new beauties does reveal, 

Like that last smile a friend bestows, the last, sweet, sad good- 
bye, 
From lips which Death the terrible must soon forever seal. 

And as I wait the moment when my earthly life must close, 
For vanished hopes of other days I can not help repine ; 

I turn again, and in my breast an envious longing grows, 
While thinking of a happiness that was not to be mine. 

Oh, fields and valleys, sun and sky, oh nature sweet and fair, 
Hard by the border of the grave to you I owe a tear ; 

The light so pure and brilliant seems, so perfumed all the air ; 
To dying eyes how beautiful the sun's last rays appear. 

And yet I would have gladly drunk, though to the lees I drained 
The chalice, though the draught it held was nectar mixed 
with gall ; 

It might be, at the bottom of the cup there had remained 
Of my life-drink a single drop of sweet, though that were all. 

It might have been, perhaps, that in the days that were to be, 
The future had some store of bliss, though now that hope is 
flown — 
It might have been that in the crowd, some soul, unknown to 
me, 
Had understood me, and had beat in union with mine own. 

The fallen flower its sweetness to the wandering breeze outpours, 
And makes its last farewell to life, and to the sunshine bright ; 

So I, too, die, and as my soul forth from the body soars, 

It sings one sad, melodious song, and upward takes its flight. 

— John E. Nor cross. 
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ART IN BOSTON. 



Pictures by Inness, Brown and Others. 

The summer has been one of much dearth in pic- 
tures good, bad or indifferent, probably owing to the 
great number exhibited and forced or withdrawn at 
the pre-auction exhibitions of the spring. As was 
remarked in a former paper, Mr. Longfellow's sale 
was about the only one that was really successful-; 
and the general effect of such a state of things would 
be to prevent any artist or dealer, if he had painted 
or purchased anything worthy of note, from exhibiting 
until more propitious times. Of course such times 
would not come during the summer, least of all such 
a summer as the one just closing has been. But 
within a few days there have been placed -on exhibi- 
tion, at two different galleries, a couple of large and 
imposing works by George Inness — one an American 
subject, and the other an Italian one. The former, 
shown at Williams & Everett's, I like best, as show- 
ing to better advantage the 'artist's clear perception of 
nature's moods, and his own methods of interpreting 
them on canvas. It is a picture depicting the fresh- 
ness of New Hampshire landscape in the latter part 
of June or early in July, when the sun's beams are 
warm and loving, but have not yet burned and dried 
up nature as later in the season. The name of the 
picture is "The Ford of the Saco," and the locality 
is near North Conway, that section which has yielded 
so much platitude on canvas at the bidding of artists 
whose ambition was only exceeded by their miscarry- 
ing mediocrity. An artist who had often struggled 
unsuccessfully with these subjects said to Mr. Inness, 
upon his visiting North Conway: "There is much 
here in the way of quiet and pastoral landscape that 
is pleasing ; but there is nothing of grandeur. Mote 
Mountain is too commonplace and prosaic to intro- 
duce into a picture with any pleasing effect. " 

Mr. Inness's reply was not reported to me ; but I 
can imagine his sharp black eyes twinkling with sar- 
casm, and his long dark hair being thrown back from 
his brow more defiantly than ever, at such a limita- 
tion of the powers of an artist. If his reply in glance 



and gesture were at all commensurate with that he 
has made here on canvas, the wiry artist would have 
made a good subject for the nonce as a study for some 
delineator of human moods. The picture is gran- 
deur itself — the grandeur of simplicity, the grandeur 
of nature rather than study ; of subject, not object. 
In the middle distance is a section of the ' ' Conway 
meadows," in the full light of the summer sun, with 
a solitary elm standing in the centre, lending breadth 
to the level stretch on either side. The foreground, 
slightly raised from the level middle distance, is 
brownish, partly from shadow and partly from being 
higher and drier than the low, moist land beyond ; 
and its richness is in delightful contrast with the 
freshness of a green borrowed from the moisture be- 
neath and the warm rays of yellow sunlight above. 
And what of Mote Mountain, so "commonplace and 
prosaic ? " He sits there with all the majesty of a 
crowned king ; for crowned he is by gray, ragged 
clouds, deepening to blackish purple where they rest 
the heaviest on his summit No outline much above 
the base ; all else hidden and suggested, though the 
suggestion is false to local nature, however true to the 
art idea. The prosy ceases to be prosy in the presence 
of its master. The dwarf mountain, represented by 
this master-hand, seems a giant towering thousands 
of feet into the clouds. And all this time the sun is 
shining over the meadow in the valley below, alive 
with haymakers ; and to the right, toward the specta- 
tor, runs the "silvery Saco" — silvery just from the 
fountain-head in the White Mountains, ere contami- 
nated in its course through the State of Maine. It is 
a grand, gigantic picture, fresh in tone, harmonious 
in coloring, and as fine in presenting a New England 
aspect as Emile Lambinet's are in depicting French 
scenery. 

And in the presence of such a piece of landscape- 
painting as this, I recall a remark made a few weeks 
ago by a writer in the Independent, to the effect that 
the age of landscape-painting had gone by, and the 
era of figure-painting is upon us. And then a sneer- 
ing remark that the Boston critics were still talking 
of — I really do not remember what, except that some 
double-worded adjectives were quoted. The age of 
landscape over, indeed ! Leaving out Washington 
Allston's classical Italian effects, and several weird 
subjects, of which " Elijah fed by the Ravens " is an 
example, and America's landscape has been, as far as 
strength and masculine vigor are concerned, almost 
utterly and totally unknown. Our purest feeling and 
highest aspiration are wrapped up in the art of land- 
scape-painting so rapidly developing in America. 
The purest figure that ever was painted — except 
where surrounded by a nimbus of religious feeling, 
and sometimes even then — can be made to cater to 
a sensuous if not a sensual mind ; when such incen- 
tives can not be presumed to exist in even a lower 
order of landscape. Not until the artists themselves 
have outgrown entirely the little weaknesses inherent 
to a greater or less degree in human nature at large 
and in detail, will figures painted by them be so free 
from the touch of " the earth, earthy," as to " super- 
sede '* the delights felt by the most refined and aes- 
thetic of all classes in the presence of "nature, un- 
awed and free," as put upon canvas by a master of 
color and composition. 

The other picture by Mr. Inness is at the gallery 
of Doll & Richards, and is an Italian subject. It is 
quite as warm and luxurious in tone as the Saco sub- 
ject is clear and sparkling, and is as suggestive of 
decay and rusting powers as the former is of young 
blood and pristine vigor. In the former there is no 
indication of life other than that of nature, fresh and 
vigorous, excepting a few haymakers, and a couple 
of figures in the shadow of the foreground to add 
vastness to the stretch of distance ; while in the latter 
we have a lazy-looking beggar sitting in the fore- 
ground, and a couple of figures farther along strolling 
up from the middle distance. There is a section of a 
tower half in ruins a little beyond, and the landscape 
is prettily framed, inside of its gold frame, by tree- 
trunks and their foliage on either side. The sky is 
full of golden light ; and below it, beyond the fore- 
ground, all is lost in the indistinctness of massing 



foliage. This, like the New Hampshire subject, is 
handled in masses without much attention to trivial 
detail, as nature shows herself to Mr. Inness ; though 
I think he has done himself and his art injustice by 
the slovenly manner in which he has left his fore- 
ground figure. However, the gallery is small, and it 
is impossible to get more than a dozen feet from the 
picture ; and doubtless, at the proper distance, the 
different objects, this included, would take a proper 
position and form. On the whole, however, the lat- 
ter picture, while full of color and execution, is not 
so successful as a work of art as is the former, nor is 
it so pleasing to lovers of nature who are uncorrupted 
by the namby-pamby influence of immaturity, whose 
rod is felt to a great extent in art and literature. As 
a rule, Mr. Inness handles greens and grays and blues 
better than the more startling and showy colors. His 
groves of olives, forests of elms and sunny lawns, with 
masses of clouds moving in grandeur about mountain 
tops, with glimpses of the distant empyrean and twi- 
light depths of shadow, are toyed with more success- 
fully than his glowing sunsets. 

As I like Mr. Inness's American subjects generally 
better than his Italian, so on the contrary I like the 
Italian pictures of George L. Brown better than his 
American ones. He seems to be almost an Italian- 
ized American. Going to Italy when a mere boy, 
and living 3.nd painting there almost constantly for 
twenty years, by the time his touch and style were 
established he had caught the spirit of sunny Italy on 
exceptional afternoons, when the sunlight is filtered 
through an atmosphere rare and misty and mellow, 
playing hide-and-seek about the mountain tops, and 
dancing about over the still water that creeps up over 
the sloping beaches, and loses itself and the eye of the 
gazer far out where the distance beckons like a will- 
o'-the-wisp. Two Venetian subjects by Mr. Brown 
have lately been shown by Williams & Everett, one 
in the public and the other in the private~gallery. 
The predominating colors are the browns and grays 
of the architecture, the blue of the sky, and the warm 
gray of the distance over the water. These are han- 
dled exquisitely, the sky being deep and tender, the 
water surface limpid and sparkling, and the walls rich 
and refulgent. A small lake scene, the atmosphere 
and distance chasing away over the peaks of the Ap- 
ennines into immensity, is very subtile and refined. 

Fred E. Wright has on exhibition at one of the 
galleries a crayon head that is very important as de- 
lineating expression by lines of drawing and deft 
shading. It is a portrait of a Southern lady, and is 
very marked in its indication of sprightliness and vi- 
vacity. Mr. Wright has lately finished, and still has 
in his studio, a larger and more pretentious work, 
representing "the lily-maid of Astolat," of Tenny- 
son's idyl. After Sir Lancelot says to Elaine, 
" Do me this grace, my child, to have my shield 
In keeping till I come," 

and takes his departure for the joust, it will be re- 
membered that 

" Then to her tower she climbed, and took the shield, 
There kept it, and so lived in fantasy." 

This is the time of action chosen by the artist for 
representation. Elaine stands decked in twelfth-cen- 
tury finery, with the half-French, half-British pointed 
lace-covered cap worn in those days, leaning on the 
shield, whose gray surface with the gray stone of the 
tower form a fine contrast to the white satin under- 
dress and dark rich velvet over-dress, while through 
the window is seen another tower of the castle, the 
poplars described by Tennyson, and a glimpse of out- 
lying landscape that is very pleasing. The subject is 
quite important, but its generally successful handling 
reflects much credit upon the young artist. 

I have lately spent odd moments in the studio of 
Darius Cobb, watching his blackboard illustrations, 
rapidly made while talking, illustrative of his new lec- 
ture on "Faces and Phases," which shows what an 
American can do somewhat in the line followed by 
M. Felix Regamey, though the lecture is of primary 
significance instead of secondary, and the illustrations 
carry more dignity with them generally, not being so 
much on the burlesque order as seems necessary with 
the French idea. Mr. Cobb also gives illustrations 



